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During the 2010/11 academic year, 273,996 U.S. college and university level students opted to 
study abroad for academic credit (Institute of International Education, 2012). U.S. colleges and 
universities increasingly look to study abroad and other internationalization efforts as tools to 
prepare students to engage successfully in a global work environment (Stearns, 2008). However, not 
all college students participate in study abroad at equal rates. The typical participant is White, 
female, middle to upper middle class, and majoring in the humanities, social sciences, or business 
(Picard, Bernardino, & Ehigiator, 2009). 

As illustrated in Table 1, students of color are underrepresented in study abroad participation. 
The percentage distribution of African American students enrolled in U.S. higher educational 
institutions increased from 12.7% in 2005 to 14.5% in 2010, but the rate of study abroad 
participation grew at a slower rate, from 3.5% in the 2005/06 academic year to 4.8% in the 2010/11 
academic year. The Latino/a student population increased from 10.8% to 13% during this period, 
while study abroad participation grew from 5.4% in 2005/06 to 6.9% in 2010/11. American 
Indian/Alaska Native students have seen little change in overall enrollment in institutions of higher 
education or in study abroad participation. During this era Asian/Pacific Islander students 
participated in study abroad in relative proportion to their overall enrollment in higher education, 
and since 2008/09 have even participated in study abroad at a higher rate (7.9%) than their 
proportional enrollment in higher education (6%). The Asian/Pacific Islander category includes 
many ethnic sub-groups, however, and both study abroad participation and academic achievement 
varies considerably among these sub-groups (Doan, 2002; Van Der Meid, 2003). 

White students are overrepresented in study abroad participation, constituting 60.5% (2010) of 
the total population of students in U.S. post-secondary institutions and 77.8% (2010/11) of the 
study abroad population (Institute of International Education, 2012; National Center for Education 
Statistics, 2011). There have been only small changes in the proportion of students of color who 
participate in study abroad over the past decade, and these small increases are likely a product of 
increasing numbers of students of color enrolled in U.S. higher educational institutions rather than a 
direct result of efforts to counteract the underrepresentation of students of color in study abroad 
(Stallman, Woodruff, Kasravi, & Comp, 2010). 

With increased institutional and national emphasis on both the importance of study abroad and 
the need for diversification of participants, it is critical that the study abroad participation of 
students of color and other underrepresented students be more closely examined to learn if and how 
their pathways to study abroad and experiences differ from those of the more typical (and 
overrepresented) participant, a White woman. The NAFSA Guide to Education Abroad for Advisors 
and Administrators identifies a “clear need to examine policies and practices that are discriminatory 
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and exclusionary, however unintended, as a part of the collective experience in education abroad” 
(Lebold, Henry, Houston, Jackson, Scheibe, & Van Der Meid, 2005, p. 212). 

The concept of inclusive excellence and the inclusive excellence scorecard are tools that can be 
utilized by international educators to examine the participation of students of color in study abroad 
within our own institutions and organizations, to evaluate efforts to resolve underrepresentation, and 
to inform best practices to support learning and development for all students throughout the study 
abroad process. While the scorecard as described here has been modified to examine the 
participation of students of color, it can be adapted for other underrepresented groups within study 
abroad. 

Inclusive excellence shifts diversity efforts from a simple focus on numbers and individual efforts 
to a comprehensive examination of the entire university system and the ways in which it recognizes, 
enhances, and facilitates the contributions of all community members (Milem, Chang, & Antonio, 
2005). As defined by the Association of American Colleges and Universities, inclusive excellence 
incorporates four elements: 

1. A focus on student intellectual and social development. 

2. A purposeful development and utilization of organizational resources to enhance student 
learning. 

3. Attention to the cultural differences that learners bring to the educational experience and 
that enhance the enterprise. 

4. A welcoming community that engages all of its diversity in the service of student and 
organizational learning (Milem et ah, 2005, p. vi). 

Williams, Berger, and McClendon (2005) developed a scorecard to assess inclusive excellence 
efforts and inspire institutional change. The four areas of examination include access and equity, 
campus climate, diversity in the formal and informal curriculum, and learning and development. 
Adapted for study abroad, access and equity addresses the numbers of underrepresented students 
who participate in study abroad as well as levels of success. Campus climate focuses on the 
“development of a psychological and behavioral climate supportive of all students” (Williams et ah, 
2005, p. 21), both on the home campus and in the study abroad setting. Diversity in the formal and 
informal curriculum examines the inclusion of content addressing diversity across the study abroad 
experience, including advising materials, orientation and other programs, courses, and social 
experiences. This category also includes the type of study abroad programs offered. Student learning 
and development gives attention to knowledge acquisition regarding diverse groups and cultures as 
well as cognitive and social development (Williams et ah, 2005). Additionally, the student learning 
and development category can incorporate racial and ethnic identity development, the development 
of a national identity, and connections between the study abroad experience and academic major(s) 
and minor(s). 

Williams et ah (2005) note that many institutions concentrate on compositional diversity and 
fail to take a more comprehensive approach to inclusive excellence. Existing research within study 
abroad as well as discussions within the professional field tends to relate to the access and equity and 
campus climate areas of the scorecard, as it appears that international educators also tend to focus on 
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the numbers of diverse student participants rather than a thorough examination of the entire study 
abroad process and students’ experiences. Williams et al. (2005) offer definitions and sample 
indicators for each inclusive excellence area. In the following pages, definitions and indicators for all 
four inclusive excellence scorecard areas are developed with a specific focus on study abroad. 

Access and Equity 

The access and equity category in the inclusive excellence framework addresses compositional 
diversity and levels of success in study abroad. 

Most students of color are underrepresented in terms of participation. What factors impede 
access to study abroad opportunities? Comp’s content analysis of literature related to students of 
color and study abroad (both anecdotal and empirical) found the most commonly cited factors for 
non-participation included finances, lack of family support, and a lack of program sites of interest to 
students of color (2007). While the barriers identified anecdotally are often confirmed by the limited 
research in this area, empirical works frequently illustrate that these barriers are far more complicated 
and nuanced than previously considered. In addition, discussions of barriers to study abroad tend to 
focus on student characteristics. Overcoming inequities requires a consideration of deficits at the 
institutional level (Bauman, Bustillos, Bensimon, Brown II, & Bartee, 2005). While individual 
circumstances may impact participation, institutions must closely examine their practices and 
procedures to determine if and how they contribute to underrepresentation in study abroad. 

The expense of study abroad is one of the most often cited barriers to study abroad 
participation, not only for some students of color, but for all students with limited financial means. 
Several works have included an examination of the impact, both perceived and real, financial 
concerns have on the decision whether or not to study abroad. A study focused on community 
colleges found that faculty, staff, and administrators believed that the inability to afford study abroad 
was one of the major barriers to participation; students at these same institutions indicated that while 
cost was important, 70% felt that cost alone would not be enough to prevent them from study 
abroad (Raby, 2006). Kasravi found that affording study abroad was a barrier for both students who 
opted to study abroad and those who did not (2009). Students who studied abroad overcame the 
financial barriers through various means, including choosing a shorter (and less expensive) program, 
opting for a more affordable destination, applying for scholarships, working more, and moving 
home to save money (Kasravi, 2009). 

Jackson (2005) asserts that media influences and historical exclusion from study abroad has led 
to what she calls the “not for people like me” syndrome for students of color, resulting in little 
interest in study abroad. First Lady Michelle Obama echoed this sentiment in her recent speech at 
Howard University: 

I grew up in a blue-collar neighborhood on the south side of Chicago, and the idea of 
spending time abroad just never registered with me. My brother and I were among the first 
in our families to go to college. So, trust me, we were way more focused on getting in, 
getting through, and getting out, than we were with finding opportunities that would 
broaden our horizons (Obama, 2011). 
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While the argument that students of color are not interested in study abroad appears in non- 
empirical literature, some recent studies contradict this assumption. An examination of factors 
impacting the choice to study abroad in 2,772 first year students attending 19 institutions found no 
statistical difference between African American and White or Latino/a and White students in regards 
to the intent to study abroad (Salisbury, Umbach, Paulsen, & Pascarella, 2009). Penn and Tanner’s 
(2008) survey of 41 African American high school graduates in a summer pre-college program found 
that 83% indicated interest in a study abroad experience, which “chips away at the belief found in 
much of the previous literature that Black students have no desire or information about international 
education programs” (p. 278). 

In an examination of measures of capital that influence students’ intent to study abroad, 
Salisbury, Paulsen, & Pascarella found differences between racial and ethnic groups (2011). For 
example, an increase in the openness to diversity and challenge scale increased the likelihood of study 
abroad intent for white students, but did not have an effect in African-American or Asian-American 
students, perhaps because many students of color are already skilled at navigating multicultural 
environments in the U.S. (Salisbury et al., 2011). Aspirations for a graduate degree increased the 
likelihood of study abroad intent among African American and Asian American students, but 
decreased the likelihood among White students (Salisbury et ah, 2011). The authors note: 

Although study abroad is often marketed as if all students should be attracted to study 
abroad for the same reasons, these findings suggest that some of the most widely used 
arguments in favor of participation—that study abroad will provide opportunities for cross 
cultural skill development and improve post-graduate career opportunities—appear to have 
no affect on increasing study abroad intent among most minority students (Salisbury et ah, 
2011 ). 

While there is much discussion of the numbers of students of color who study abroad and 
potential barriers that prevent students from accessing these experiences, there is little research 
specifically addressing success in study abroad by students of color. This may be due to the overall 
lack of research focused on assessment and learning outcomes. A push for assessment in study abroad 
has occurred in recent years; the Forum on Education Abroad issued A Guide to Outcomes Assessment 
in Study Abroad, and has indicated assessment as one of the most important topics for the profession 
(Bolen, 2007). Though assessment is increasingly a topic of discussion among international 
educators and emphasized in professional conferences, many working in education abroad are still 
struggling to determine what to assess and how to conduct assessment. As these efforts move 
forward, institutions and researchers must examine this data to see if racial and ethnic differences 
exist. 

Although few studies have specifically addressed study abroad outcomes for students of color, 
Sutton and Rubin’s (n.d.) examination of study abroad in the University System of Georgia found 
that study abroad did have an influence on overall academic success. African American study abroad 
participants were 30% more likely to graduate in four years than African Americans who did not 
study abroad. Four-year graduation rates for other students of color who studied abroad were 18% 
higher than those of their peers who did not study abroad (Redden, 2010). Study abroad had a 
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smaller impact on graduation rates of White study abroad participants, who were 12% more likely to 
graduate in four years (Sutton & Rubin, n.d.). 

Inclusive Excellence Scorecard: Indicators for Access and Equity 

To move towards creating an inclusive campus, it is crucial that institutions collect and examine 
data rather than assume that problems are known and understood (Bauman, Bustillos, Bensimon, 
Brown II, & Bartee, 2005). While finances, family, and culture are widely assumed to influence the 
ability of students of color to study abroad, the saliency of these factors will vary according to 
student and institution, and are unlikely to be the only barriers to study abroad participation. Efforts 
to increase the participation in study abroad by students of color must begin with institutional self- 
assessments. Institutional contexts as well as students vary, so it cannot be assumed that what works 
at one institution will have the same effect in another (Kuh, 2009). In collecting and interpreting 
this data, collaboration with others on campus is also important, as “not all of the issues facing 
underrepresented constituencies are obvious and visible to the education abroad professional” 
(Lebold, Henry, Houston, Jackson, Scheibe, & Van Der Meid, 2005, p. 210). Offices of 
institutional research, admissions, multicultural services, and student affairs may be able to assist in 
providing a profile of students of color at the institution (Picard, Bernardino, & Ehigiator, 2009). 

There are a number of scorecard indicators that may be used by institutions to examine access 
and equity in study abroad (see Table 2). These indicators can be divided into two broad categories: 
those that measure access, and those that measure equity, or student success. First, institutions need 
to determine who is and is not studying abroad. The race and ethnicity of study abroad applicants 
can be compared to the overall student population to determine whether students of color are 
equally represented in terms of participation, and if there are differences in participation rates among 
various groups. The majors of study abroad participants should also be considered. Are there 
particular majors that are more likely to study abroad? Are students of color over- or 
underrepresented in these majors? Surveys of prospective participants or of applicants can also be a 
rich source of information. Study abroad offices can ask students how they learned about study 
abroad opportunities, and determine whether these preferred sources of information vary by race and 
ethnicity. This information can assist in future outreach efforts. 

It is also crucial to speak with students of color directly about their involvement- or lack thereof 
- with study abroad opportunities. Harper and Quaye (2009) advise that educators must listen to 
students, as any strategies intended to improve engagement must be based on the students’ own 
experiences and backgrounds. Study abroad staff members will likely have access to students of color 
who have studied abroad, who should be asked about why they chose to study abroad, their goals, 
and successes and challenges during the process. It may be more difficult to connect with students of 
color who have opted not to study abroad, but other faculty and staff on campus may be able to 
assist in identifying focus group participants. Surveys are another source of data; these may be 
surveys specifically focused on study abroad, or institutions may incorporate questions about study 
abroad into existing student surveys (of all graduating seniors or alumni, for example). 

In addition to determining who is and is not opting to study abroad, equity, or levels of success, 
should be examined. How many students withdraw from study abroad after application, or return 
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from the study abroad program before it has ended? What are their reasons for doing so? Has the 
race/ethnicity of these students been examined? Students who study abroad and have a positive 
experience may decide to extend their program or to study abroad a second time. Has the 
race/ethnicity of these students been considered to see if students of color are equally represented 
among these students? How does GPA during the study abroad program vary by race/ethnicity? 
What is the impact of study abroad on graduation rates and on post-study abroad GPA, and do 
these results vary by race/ethnicity? 

Discussions regarding access to study abroad by students of color must move beyond 
assumptions of barriers. Examining who has access to study abroad and why, though only the first 
step in impacting underrepresentation, is crucial in order to effect change. In addition, institutions 
should examine the success levels of all students who do study abroad to determine if there are 
patterns of inequity. 

Campus Climate 

Campus climate focuses on the “development of a psychological and behavioral climate 
supportive of all students” (Williams et ah, 2005, p. 21) both on the home campus and in the study 
abroad setting. Institutions must examine whether their policies, procedures, and communications 
are impacting lack of participation in study abroad by students of color. Though individual 
circumstances are often blamed for underrepresentation of students of color in study abroad, Carter 
(1991) argued that campus culture and lack of faculty and administrative support are the major 
impediments to study abroad for African American students. Faculty and staff assume that African 
Americans are not qualified to study abroad or are not interested, so do not work to actively recruit 
these students (Carter, 1991). Faculty and staff may not feel that study abroad is essential for any 
student, much less for students who already face challenges in higher educational institutions. 
Norfles (2003) surveyed 245 staff of Federal TRIO programs 1 and discovered that many of the staff 
and directors did not value study abroad as important for their students, but rather considered it to 
be an unnecessary luxury. 

Several studies have suggested that the obstacles identified by faculty, staff, and administrators 
may differ from those identified by students (Carter, 1991; Norfles, 2003; Raby, 2006). A study in 
collaboration with California Colleges for International Education (CCIE) found that California 
community college system administrators, faculty, and staff attributed lack of participation in study 
abroad to finances, family/work obligations, and lack of cultural capital (Raby, 2006). Students in 
these same community colleges, meanwhile, cited lack of college infrastructure, a shortage of study 
abroad offerings, and lack of knowledge about existing programs as the primary barriers to their 
participation in study abroad (Raby, 2006). Kasravi found that most of her research participants 
heard about study abroad through the study abroad office, not from an advisor or professors (2009). 

1 Federal TRIO programs provide outreach and support services for students who are low-income, first generation 
college students, and students with disabilities. The goal is to increase access to post-secondary education opportunities 
(U.S. Department of Education, 2011). 
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If faculty, staff, and administrators have already decided that students of color are not able or willing 
to go abroad, they may not encourage them to do so. Institutions may be able to increase 
participation rates of students of color through careful attention to policies and campus initiatives 
(Bailey Shea, 2009). Bailey Shea utilized national data sets to examine predictors of study abroad 
participation, and discovered that, “White students were more likely to arrive at college with factors 
that predisposed them to participate, whereas the factors that influenced minority student 
participation were more affected by experiences and choices students made while in college” (2009, 
p. 177). 

For those students who do choose to study abroad, the climate at the host university and/or in 
the host community may also have an impact both on the student abroad and future participants. If 
students of color have a negative study abroad experience, they could be hesitant to recommend the 
experience to their peers. 

An African American student who published a guide for other study abroad participants 
describes her experience in Buenos Aires, Argentina: 

I began to realize the stares were because of my skin color, not my nationality. I was a black 
woman in Argentina, a country with people of mostly European descent. Anywhere I went I 
stuck out like a sore thumb.. .No one could believe that I was American.. .One thing stuck 
with me that I just could not ignore, why hadn’t anyone told me about this before I left? 
(Lewis, 2009, p. 51) 

Limited research has suggested that race and ethnicity and fears of discrimination may impact a 
student’s ability and willingness to interact with the host culture, which may in turn impact learning 
outcomes (Talburt and Stewart, 1999). In contrast, several of Jackson’s participants expressed that 
they did not anticipate racism abroad would be greater or different than what they experienced in 
the U.S. - they were more concerned by anti-Americanism (2006). One student noted that her 
experiences in the U.S. negotiating between cultures had helped her develop flexibility and prepared 
her for cultural adaptation abroad (Jackson, 2006). 

The ways in which students of color perceive the climate in their host countries is likely to be 
influenced by their lived experiences with racism in the U.S. Providing opportunities for students to 
discuss the climate in their host countries, both prior to departure and while in-country, may help 
them to develop both coping strategies and realistic expectations. This is not to suggest that all 
students of color experience discrimination while abroad; experiences will vary considerably from 
student to student and from country to country. Students of color may find a more welcoming 
climate abroad than at their home institutions. While Talburt and Stewart (1999) found that race 
could negatively impact cultural adjustment, Jackson (2006) suggests that experience negotiating 
cultural differences in the U.S. may mean that students of color are better able to adapt to their host 
country. Jackson’s participants shared that “dealing with the attitudes of their White compatriots 
was often more challenging than dealing with the host country nationals” (2006, p. 177). More 
research is needed, and it is crucial for institutions to examine the experiences of their own students 
of color, both on the home campus and abroad, to better understand students’ challenges and 
opportunities and the type of support needed. 
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Inclusive Excellence Scorecard: Indicators for Campus Climate 

Both climates at home and abroad may impact the experiences of students of color. To evaluate 
campus climate at the home institution as well as on the study abroad program, institutions can 
work with other offices on campus to gather data and consider the indicators outlined in Table 3. 

A number of these indicators address compositional diversity, both on the home campus and 
abroad. Compositional diversity can be seen as a symbol of an institution’s commitment to diversity 
(Milem, Chang, & Antonio, 2005; Hurtado, 2002). Institutions should examine the race and 
ethnicity of staff in the education abroad office, as well as that of faculty from the home campus who 
lead study abroad programs. Although no studies appear to have examined the relationship between 
compositional diversity and study abroad participation by students of color, the presence of faculty 
of color has been shown to be a predictor of African American enrollment in graduate programs and 
of graduation rates (Allen, Epps, Guillory, Suh, Bounous-Hammarth, & Stassen, 2002). Picard et al. 
(2009) ask whether it is more important to have staff of color or empathetic staff in the study abroad 
office, given the underrepresentation of persons of color in the international education profession. 
While faculty and staff of color play a crucial role in students’ perceptions of a welcoming campus 
climate, they may feel obligated to serve as mentors for students of color and experience fatigue 
(Allen et ah, 2002). In an examination of faculty teaching on U.S. campuses, faculty of color 
reported that they were often labeled the expert on diversity issues, which their colleagues used as an 
excuse to avoid dealing with race (Chesler, Lewis, & Crowfoot, 2005). The presence of faculty and 
staff of color at the host institution abroad may assist in making students of color feel comfortable, 
but if these individuals are from a country and culture different from that of U.S. students, they may 
not have an understanding of the racial history and climate experienced by U.S. students of color. 
Compositional diversity is important, but not enough to create a positive climate. It is essential to 
recognize that all faculty and staff involved with international education (and on U.S. campuses) 
have the responsibility to support students of color, and should be offered professional development 
opportunities related to diversity and inclusive excellence. 

Hurtado (2002) found that increasing the enrollment of Hispanic students on U.S. campuses 
created the perception that they were welcome. Do students of color see themselves reflected in study 
abroad marketing and pre-departure materials? Growing numbers of study abroad offices hire study 
abroad returnees in peer advisor positions; these peers are often the first point of contact for students 
interested in study abroad opportunities (Anderson & Murray, 2005). Purposefully hiring peer 
advisors who are students of color can not only help other students of color see themselves as study 
abroad participants, but can also contribute to a pipeline towards professional employment in the 
education abroad field for these returnees. 

Another aspect of climate that can be examined is the institution’s overall support for study 
abroad opportunities as well as encouragement for all students’ access to these programs. Does study 
abroad appear in the institution’s mission statement? Does the study abroad office’s mission 
statement mention diversity and encourage all students to participate? Do faculty, staff, and 
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administrators believe that study abroad is valuable, and do they encourage all students to 
participate? 

Institutions should be encouraged to research campus climate issues at home to learn more 
about the situation faced by their students of color. If the university has recently conducted a 
campus climate survey, the study abroad office can review findings to learn what challenges and 
obstacles students face on the home campus. Not only will this assist in better understanding the 
experiences of students of color, but the study abroad office can also use results to identify and 
address areas in which they themselves may be contributing to a negative campus climate. 

It is also crucial to learn more about what students of color experience while abroad, both in 
terms of discrimination and supportive environments. Though each person’s study abroad 
experience is unique, the education abroad office can look for patterns that may occur in certain 
programs and/or countries. All students can be asked about experiences related to racial and ethnic 
identities in post study abroad surveys, which are typically anonymous or confidential. Students can 
also be encouraged to share this information directly with staff in order to improve advising for 
future participants. Students may also respond to requests to take part in information sessions for 
peers interested in study abroad, or to speak one on one with prospective participants. If the study 
abroad office has close relationships with other offices on campus, they may also be able to glean 
information about challenges faced abroad from other faculty and staff who work closely with 
students of color. When conducting site visits and program evaluations, the climate for students of 
color can be considered. Once institutions are aware of what types of climate issues students of color 
face abroad, they can work with both the students and on-site staff to develop strategies to address 
problems. Since U.S. universities struggle with their own climate issues, it is naive to believe that 
study abroad offices will be able to remove all challenges related to race and ethnicity experienced in 
the host country. They can, however, let partner programs and host institutions know that they have 
high expectations that their students of color will be valued and supported. Staff can also work with 
returnees and future participants to create formal or informal mentoring programs so that returnees 
can advise participants on strategies to deal with racism and race-related challenges abroad, as well as 
share the positive aspects of being a student of color abroad. 

Diversity in the Informal and Formal Curriculum 

Diversity in the formal and informal curriculum addresses the inclusion of content related to 
diversity throughout the study abroad experience, including advising materials, orientation and other 
pre-departure and preparation programs, academic courses, social experiences, and reentry 
programming. This inclusive excellence area also examines the type of study abroad programs 
offered. 

Despite the lack of research regarding diversity in the informal curriculum, incorporating 
diverse content into marketing materials, orientations, and programs is often suggested as a means to 
better attract and support students of color (Carter, 1991; Cole, 1991; Ganz, 1991; Kasravi, 2009; 
McClure, Szelenyi, Niehaus, Anderson, & Reed, 2010; Picard, Bernardino, & Ehigiator, 2009; 
Tilman, 2010). In addition, the historical participation of people of color in international academic 
pursuits can also be emphasized. Although White students are overrepresented in study abroad, in 
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actuality some communities of color have a long history of international study and travel that can 
and should be presented to students. Evans (2009) highlights the international academic history of 
African Americans beginning in the 19 th century, focusing on the experience of Anna Julia Cooper, 
who earned a Ph.D. at the Sorbonne in Paris in 1925 at the age of 66. A number of African 
Americans chose to earn degrees or conduct research outside the U.S., seeking a more supportive 
academic environment (Evans, 2009). Evans seeks to illustrate the international academic history of 
African Americans, noting that “the history of black women’s study abroad can assist in moving 
barriers to educational opportunities that still exist for many black and women students” (2009, p. 
94). Rather than assuming that communities of color have always been excluded from study abroad, 
international educators should explore whether in fact this is true, and share this knowledge with 
students. 

The types of study abroad programs available may impact participation by students of color, 
who may be discouraged by their largely Eurocentric focus (McClure, Szelenyi, Niehaus, Anderson, 
& Reed, 2010). Goodwin and Nacht propose that although study abroad is useful to all students, 
“since the current structure is largely the creation of upper-middle-class white Americans of western 
European extraction, it is unattractive to minorities” (1988, p. 76). Non-traditional locations can be 
beneficial for all students: “the historical persistence of the traditional focus on Western Europe, in 
the eyes of many experts, has severely curtailed the capacity of study abroad to prepare students, and 
by extension the nation itself, for the global focus and realities that will shape life in this century” 
(Hoffa & DePaul, 2010, p. 2) 

Several studies found that both Asian/Pacific Islander and Latino/a students may be interested 
in heritage-seeking when choosing a study abroad destination (Doan, 2002; Guerrero, 2006; 
McClure et ah, 2010; Van Der Meid, 2003). Landau and Moore discovered that African American 
students studying abroad in Ghana were motivated by a quest for personal history and roots (2001). 
One participant noted: “A Black man going to Africa, you just have to see it for yourself.. .Black 
people, Black presidents, and Black people in all sorts of power. Black people as the majority, you are 
no longer the minority. It’s amazing, and I wanted to witness it for myself’ (Landau & Moore, 

2001, p. 33). While McClure et al. (2010) suggest that more programs should be developed in 
countries populated by persons of color, students on these programs may also face unexpected 
challenges. Students might expect to fit in and be embraced, but this does not always occur (Comp, 
2008; Jefferson, 1997; Landau & Moore, 2001). The climate abroad may have unanticipated 
consequences on students even in a country primarily populated by persons of color. Climate, 
curriculum, and learning and development are all interconnected, and may in turn impact access. 
The inclusion of formal and informal discussions of race and ethnicity, as well as culture and history, 
can encourage students to reflect on their identities as well as cultural and historical differences. 
Talburt and Stewart recommend that: 

The different linguistic lessons and coping strategies that students learn from how members 
of the host culture perceive and treat them - the lessons of the raced and gendered nature of 
study abroad - should form an integral part of the formal on-site curriculum. Not only will 
this inclusion enable students marked by their race and gender to understand and deal with 
their positions, but it will invite all students to use race and gender as a fulcrum for cultural 
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understanding (1999, p. 173). 

Landau & Moore found that “American students, both black and white, are forced to examine 
their domestic racial codes abroad. In fact, some whites noted they were forced to deal with “race in 
America” for the first time in Ghana” (Landau & Moore, 2001, p. 47). This examination of race and 
racism would likely be more productive if structured and facilitated as part of the program, and in 
turn has the potential to effect student learning and development. 

Inclusive Excellence Scorecard: Indicators for Diversity in the Curriculum 

An attention to diversity in the informal curriculum of study abroad, such as advising materials, 
orientations, and social programs, may offer better support and encouragement to students of color 
as they prepare for the study abroad experience. Inclusion of diversity content in the formal 
curriculum of study abroad coursework may provide powerful opportunities for all students to reflect 
upon their identities, race in the U.S. and abroad, and position as “other.” For a list of potential 
indicators related to diversity in the curriculum, see Table 4. 

To evaluate diversity in the study abroad curriculum, institutions can examine whether race and 
ethnicity are addressed in advising materials for prospective students and in pre-departure and on¬ 
site orientation programs and materials. The potential impact of study abroad on identity 
development and the impact of identities on the study abroad experience and how students are 
perceived in-country are valuable conversations to have with all students preparing to study abroad. 
On-site orientations can include more specific discussions about race and ethnicity in the host 
country. What are the demographics of the host country? What roles have communities of color 
played in the country’s culture and history? What resources exist for U.S. students of color? Courses 
offered on site can also be evaluated. Are courses focusing on race and ethnicity in the host country 
offered? In other courses, are the contributions of persons of color in the field of study included? 

When institutions select or develop study abroad programs, the academic offerings, housing, 
support services, costs, and location are often considerations (Johnson, Rinehart, & Van Cleve, 
2005). While these features are essential, institutions should also evaluate whether the programs 
offered are of interest to the students of color at their institutions. Do available programs fit the 
needs of all students on campus in terms of location, academic content, program length, and cost? 
What are the goals of students of color on the home campus in terms of study abroad participation, 
and do existing programs fulfill their needs? 

Learning and Development 

Student learning and development gives attention to knowledge acquisition regarding diverse 
groups and cultures as well as cognitive and social development (Williams et ah, 2005). Additionally, 
the student learning and development category addresses racial and ethnic identity development, the 
development of a national identity, and connections between the study abroad experience and 
academic major/minor. 

Kasravi (2009) found that academic concerns were a priority for both students who studied 
abroad and those who opted not to participate. Students who did not study abroad indicated that a 
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main barrier was the fact that courses abroad did not fit into their academic program and the 
difficulty in getting classes approved (Kasravi, 2009). Similarly, Van Der Meid found that the 
primary reason that Asian American students did not go abroad was that study abroad did not seem 
appropriate for their academic programs (2003). Latino/a students in McClure et al.’s study 
expressed concern that study abroad would delay graduation, which would then lead to increased 
financial pressures (2010). While students who did study abroad overcame these academic barriers 
by changing majors, adding a second major, or delaying graduation (Kasravi, 2009), it seems that 
better integration of study abroad into the curriculum and deliberate connections between learning 
abroad and on the home campus would facilitate and enhance the study abroad experience for all 
students. Study abroad is often marketed as an opportunity for students to explore new cultures; 
students of color may not find that argument appealing, as many already successfully operate in 
multiple cultural contexts within the U.S. (Jackson, 2006). A strong connection to their academic 
program and an opportunity to explore their major discipline from a new perspective might be more 
attractive. 

Study abroad may have a positive impact on racial and ethnic identity development for students 
of color (Day-Vines, Barker, & Exum, 1998; Doan, 2002; Jackson, 2006; Landau & Moore, 2001; 
Ng, 2003). Additionally, students may develop a stronger national identity. While some challenges 
related to climate abroad were discussed in a previous section, students of color may be surprised to 
discover that they are seen first as Americans by members of the host country rather than a person of 
color. Jackson (2006) noted that several of her participants began to discover an American national 
identity as they explored their African American identities; “the participants had previously expressed 
ambivalence about claiming American as part of their identities because of issues of racism in the 

U.S_Therefore, being seen as American first and African American second was amazing to them” 

(p. 148). Similar revelations occur for African American sojourners, as described below by two travel 
writers: 


On my first venture to Europe - France, Germany, and Switzerland — I saw no gaping 
mouths, no fish-faced looks, no double takes. I was astonished to discover that most of the 
Europeans I encountered viewed me first and foremost as an American. Not a black person. 
Not even a black American. As far as they were concerned, any differences between us were 
due to my American culture, not my color. I had never experienced that perception before - 
certainly not in my own country, where my color is the first thing that people notice about 
me (and I of them) (Grenier, 1997, p. 202). 

Traveling, they taught me, means giving up personal ego and nationalistic arrogance. My 
hosts referred to me as the “American.” I had to accept the fact that, as quiet as it’s kept here 
in my own country, I am an American. Yet nothing in my experience had allowed me to 
think of myself in that way. At best I was a hyphenate: an African American. Some derivative 
of the “real” thing. In London I was a different type of “other”, standing outside another 
norm. Iam an American (Lazard, 1997, p. 222). 
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Inclusive Excellence Scorecard: Indicators for Learning and Development 

The learning and development area of the scorecard is the least understood within study abroad. 
As institutions increasingly focus on developing learning outcomes and means for assessment, the 
experiences and outcomes of students of color should also be considered. To examine the learning 
and development of study abroad participants, institutions may consider opportunities for reflection, 
comparisons of learning outcomes, and self-reported skills development and personal growth (see 
Table 5). Are all students offered structured or unstructured opportunities to reflect on race and 
ethnicity while abroad and upon the return to campus? Are there direct connections between 
academic majors and study abroad opportunities, and do students in all majors have the opportunity 
to study abroad? Institutions are increasingly asked to assess learning outcomes for study abroad 
participants, and should consider race and ethnicity of students as a variable to determine whether 
there are differences in outcomes. What do students themselves report gaining from the study abroad 
experience? As discussed in the previous section, empirical studies suggest that U.S. students of color 
may experience both racial/ethnic and national identity development as a result of participation in 
study abroad. More research is needed regarding learning outcomes of study abroad to fully 
understand the potential for growth and development for all students, and to better understand the 
outcomes for students of color. 

Conclusion 

Dialogue regarding the participation of students of color in study abroad must move beyond a 
focus solely on numbers, access, and deficits of students of color. The inclusive excellence scorecard 
(Tables 2-5) can be used as a tool for institutions to examine the participation and success of 
students of color in study abroad through the interconnected areas of access and equity, climate, 
diversity in the curriculum, and learning and development. It is crucial that institutions start efforts 
to impact underrepresentation by first considering conditions on their own campuses. These self- 
assessments can then be shared to contribute to the larger body of knowledge regarding students of 
color and study abroad. Not all of the indicators will be relevant or appropriate to every 
institution/organization. This scorecard was developed from the author’s experience working in a 
U.S. university setting. While many of these indicators can be useful for program providers and host 
universities, additional indicators can be developed that are more applicable to the work and spheres 
of influence of these types of institutions. 

Additional research is needed to address the experiences of students of color abroad, as well as 
similarities and differences among different racial and ethnic groups and subgroups. While the focus 
of this scorecard is limited to students of color, it is also important to recognize that multiple 
identities play a part in the study abroad experience, including gender identity, socioeconomic status, 
generational status in the U.S. and in college, and sexual orientation, to name a few. There are also 
many other underrepresented groups in study abroad, and the concept of inclusive excellence can be 
utilized to examine the participation of these groups as well. 
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Inclusive excellence requires an examination of the experiences of students of color both 
individually and collectively (Tuitt, 2009). Until institutions have a clear understanding of the 
experiences, challenges, and opportunities on their own campuses and study abroad programs, they 
cannot effectively create change to better serve students of color in the pre-departure, in-country, 
and reentry phases of study abroad. In order to be successful, these efforts must be coordinated as 
part of larger institutional efforts toward creating an inclusive campus. 

Inclusive excellence has much to offer the field of study abroad, and has the potential to 
enhance study abroad participation - and quality of experience - for students of color. This, along 
with a deliberate focus on diversity in the curriculum, may have a positive impact on all students 
who are provided with opportunities to not only learn about the culture of a new country, but to 
also explore their own identities and cultural contexts related to race and ethnicity. While students of 
color who do not study abroad miss out on individual opportunities for growth, underrepresentation 
also impacts institutions, industry, our country, and communities abroad, who all fail to benefit 
from the contributions of students of color. 
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Table 1 Total U.S. Fall enrollment in degree-granting post-secondary institutions and annual study abroad 
participation, percentage distribution by race and ethnicity ______ 


Race/ 

Ethnicity 

U.S. 

2005 

Study 

Abroad 

2005/06 

U.S. 

2006 

Study 

Abroad 

2006/07 

U.S. 

2007 

Study 

Abroad 

2007/08 

U.S. 

2008 

Study 

Abroad 

2008/09 

U.S. 

2009 

Study 

Abroad 

2009/10 

U.S. 

2010 

Study 

Abroad 

2010/11 

White 

65.7 

83 

65.2 

81.9 

64.4 

81.8 

63.3 

80.5 

62.3 

78.7 

60.5 

77.8 

Asian/ 

Pacific 

Islander 

6.5 

6.3 

6.6 

6.7 

6.7 

6.6 

6.8 

7.3 

6.5 

7.9 

6.1 

7.9 

Hispanic or 
Latino/a 

10.8 

5.4 

11.1 

6.0 

11.4 

5.9 

11.9 

6.0 

12.5 

6.4 

13 

6.9 

Black or 

African 

American 

12.7 

3.5 

12.8 

3.8 

13.1 

4 

13.5 

4.2 

14.3 

4.7 

14.5 

4.8 

Multiracial 

* 

1.2 

* 

1.2 

* 

1.2 

* 

1.6 

* 

1.9 

1.5 

2.1 

American 

Indian/ 

Alaska 

Native 

1 

0.6 

1 

0.5 

1 

0.5 

1 

0.5 

1 

0.5 

0.9 

0.5 


Note. *NCES data did not include a multiracial category until 2010. U.S. enrollment in post-secondary institution data is 
from National Center for Education Statistics (2011); study abroad data is from Institute of International Education 
( 2012 ). 
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Table 2 Inclusive Excellence Scorecard: Access and Equity in Study Abroad 


Inclusive Excellence 

Area 

Definition 

Sample Indicators 

Access and Equity 

The compositional 
number and 

success levels of 
students of color in 
study abroad 

What is the profile of students of color on the home 
campus? 

How do the race/ethnicity of study abroad participants 
compare to the race/ethnicity of the overall student 
population? 

Are certain majors more likely to study abroad? Are 
students of color equally represented in these majors? 

How do students hear about study abroad? Are there 
different patterns according to race/ethnicity? 

Are students aware of available scholarships for study 
abroad and how to use financial aid? If students with 
financial need are not applying for scholarships, why not? 
What do applicants identify as goals and potential 
challenges for their study abroad experiences? Do these 
differ by race/ethnicity? 

What do students of color who opt not to study abroad 
say were the factors that led to this decision? 

How does the race/ethnicity of students who apply for 
study abroad but withdraw or return early compare to that 
of the overall study abroad population? What factors 
influence these decisions? 

How does the race/ethnicity of students who study 
abroad multiple times, or opt to extend for a year, 
compare to that of the overall study abroad population? 
Does the impact of study abroad on home campus GPA 
vary by race/ethnicity? 

Does study abroad participation impact graduation rates? 

If so, do these vary by race/ethnicity? 


Note. Inclusive Excellence Scorecard adapted from Williams, Berger, & McClendon, 2005, p.21. 
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Table 3 Inclusive Excellence Scorecard: Campus Climate in Study Abroad 


Inclusive Excellence 
Area 

Definition 

Sample Indicators 

Campus Climate 

The development 
of a psychological 
and behavioral 

climate supportive 
of all students, both 
on the home 

campus and on the 
study abroad 

program. 

What is the race/ethnicity of staff, including student workers, 
in the study abroad office? 

What is the race/ethnicity of faculty at the home institution 
who lead study abroad programs? 

What is the race/ethnicity of staff, faculty, and students at 
host institutions? 

Are students of color represented in marketing (print and 
web) materials? 

Does the home institution’s mission statement mention study 
abroad? 

Does the study abroad office’s mission statement mention 
diversity? 

What types of outreach efforts exist to encourage students of 
color to study abroad? 

Are faculty/staff/administrators supportive of study abroad? 
Can they articulate its value to students? Pay particular 
attention to those who act as mentors for students of color on 
campus. 

What are the findings of campus climate surveys on the 
home campus? How might these issues impact study abroad 
participation? 

What types of opportunities for development related to 
diversity issues exist for staff and faculty on the home 
campus? 

Do formal or informal mentoring opportunities between 
students exist? 

Do host country faculty and staff have experience working 
with students of color? What development opportunities exist 
regarding diversity issues? 

Do host families have experience working with students of 
color? Do programs select or reject families based on their 
attitudes towards diverse students? 

Where are students of color choosing to study abroad? Are 
there patterns in terms of program or country selection? 

What do students report about how their racial/ethnic 
identities impacted their study abroad experience? 

Do students face discrimination abroad? How do they 
perceive the climate on the host campus/in the host country? 
What do students of color report about their relationships with 
other international/study abroad students? 

What challenges do study abroad participants report? Do 
these vary by race/ethnicity? 

What advice do students of color provide for future 
participants of color? 


Note. Inclusive Excellence Scorecard adapted from Williams, Berger, & McClendon, 2005, p.21. 
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Table 4 Inclusive Excellence Scorecard: Diversity in the Curriculum in Study Abroad 


Inclusive Excellence 

Area 

Definition 

Sample Indicators 

Diversity in the Formal 
and Informal Curriculum 

Diversity content in 

study abroad 

programs, 

including advising 

materials, 

information 

sessions, 

orientations, 

classes, 

excursions, and 
social activities at 
home and abroad. 

Do advising materials/resources address race and 
ethnicity? 

Do pre-departure orientations include discussions about 
the impact of race/ethnicity on the student’s study abroad 
experience? 

Do orientations and classes abroad include discussions 
of race and ethnicity? 

Is the historical participation by communities of color in 
study abroad (or other international arenas) highlighted? 
Are the study abroad programs offered of interest to 
students of color at the home institution in terms of 
location, academic content, and length? 

Are the contributions of persons/communities of color 
discussed in classes abroad? In cultural excursions? 


Note. Inclusive Excellence Scorecard adapted from Williams, Berger, & McClendon, 2005, p.21. 


Table 5 Inclusive Excellence Scorecard: Learning and Development in Study Abroad 


Inclusive Excellence 

Area 

Definition 

Sample Indicators 

Learning and Development 

The acquisition of 
content knowledge 
about diverse groups 
and cultures, 

connections with 

academic learning 
on campus, and 
racial, ethnic, and 
national identity 

development 

Are all students offered structured or unstructured opportunities 
to reflect on race and ethnicity while abroad and upon the return 
to campus? 

Are there direct connections between academic majors and 
study abroad? Do opportunities vary according to major? 

Are there differences in outcomes of assessment data by 
race/ethnicity? 

What do your students report gaining from study abroad? Are 
there differences by race/ethnicity? 

Do existing programs support students’ motivations and goals 
for study abroad? 

Do students indicate an impact on identity development as a 
result of study abroad? 


Note. Inclusive Excellence Scorecard adapted from Williams, Berger, & McClendon, 2005, p.21. 
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